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the men whose cause he had advocated and whose
interests he had protected cast him aside.

The loss of the nomination was a bitter disap-
pointment to Mr. Webster. It was the fashion in
certain quarters to declare that it killed him, but
this was manifestly absurd. The most that can be
said in this respect was, that the excitement and
depression caused by his defeat preyed upon his
mind and thereby facilitated the inroads of disease,
while it added to the clouds which darkened round
him in those last days. But his course of action
after the convention cannot be passed over with-
out comment. He refused to give his adhesion to
General Scott's nomination, and he advised his
friends to vote for Mr. Pierce, because the Whigs
were divided, while the Democrats were unani-
mously determined to resist all attempts to renew
the slavery agitation. This course was absolutely
indefensible. If the Whig party was so divided
on the slavery question that Mr. Webster could
not support their nominee, then he had no busi-
ness to seek a nomination at their hands, for they
were as much divided before the convention as
afterwards. He chose to come before that conven-
tion, knowing perfectly well the divisions of the
party, and that the nomination might fall to Gen-
eral Scott. He saw fit to play the game, and
was in honor bound to abide by the rules, He
had no right to say " it is heads I win, and taila
you lose." If he had been nominated he would